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tapestry pinned down on a board ; but it is not advisable, 
because the colors soak through to the wood. 

Take a careful tracing of the design, and transmit it to 
the canvas by means of red tracing paper. That of an 
Indian red shade is preferable. Another method is to 
pounce the pattern on. For this purpose, prick the de- 
sign on the wrong side, so that the rough surface of the 
holes is uppermost ; then lay the tracing on the canvas, 
and gently dab on it some finely-powdered charcoal 
tied up in fine muslin. Raise the tracing carefully and 
beneath it you will find a clear dotted outline. No time 
should be lost in going over the whole of this in color. 
Practical directions as 
to the actual method of 
painting will be given 
next month. 

Emma Haywood. 



flowers, must be of very pale blue scrubbed in as a flat 
tint, composed of cobalt blue, a good deal diluted, with 
just a dash of emerald green mixed with it. The border 
is of a rich dark red. Vermilion, crimson lake and 
brown red mixed makes a good color. The painting of 
the trees must be as varied as possible. Spring-time 
green is indispensable, and shaded with Italian earth 
will answer admirably for the foliage on either side at 
the lower portion of the design, and for the grassy tufts 
growing on the rock. For different shades of green, 
chromes, light and dark, yellow ochre, raw Sienna ; and 
burnt Sienna mixed and diluted in different proportions 



little medium has been dissolved. If for a portiere, use 
woolen tapestry, but if for a screen tapestry canvas is 
preferable. 

THE BOUCHER OVER-DOOR DESIGN. 



THE WATTEAU 
TAPESTRY. 



This exquisite design 
(given on pages 102, 103) 
is well suited for a por- 
tiere when enlarged to 
the proper size in its en- 
tirety. Indeed, nothing 
would be more elegant 
and appropriate for such 
a purpose. It can also 
be utilized for a fire- 
screen by omitting the 
upper and lower portions 
of the panel, dividing it 
just below the wreath 
and festoons of flowers, 
omitting the floral pend- 
ant. Carry across the 
top the same plain bor- 
der that runs down the 
sides. Cutting off a little 
from the tree on the left 
is of no consequence. 
The lower portion must 
be eliminated just where 
the rivulet trickles over 
the edge of the rock. 
Fill in the curved space 
beneath the rock with 
the same dark border 
that encloses the rest of 
the picture. With a lit- 
tle skilful adaptation this 
design could also be 
used for the centre panel 
of a threefold screen ; 
but it would not be well 
for any but a very ex- 
perienced hand to tam- 
per with the actual ar- 
rangement of the draw- 
ing, or its harmony 
would assuredly be mar- 
red. 

A good scheme of 
color in keeping with a 
Watteau subject would 
be as follows : The dress 
of the female figure 
delicate salmon pink, 
this tint to be obtained 
by using vermilion suffi- 
ciently diluted with water to make it very pale. For the 
darkest shadows use pure red brown. For the half tones, 
pink, madder and vermilion diluted. The shoulder-knots 
should be of a much darker shade than the dress, but of 
the same tone. The bows in the hair of the two shades of 
pink and red. The hair itself powdered. The chemisette 
and sleeves white. For the highest lights in these leave 
the canvas intact, but for the shadows use cobalt blue and 
raw umber diluted in different degrees. For the man s 
dress pale turquoise blue for the stockings, knee-breeches, 
and shoe-bows. The shoes, doublet, and hat buff-color, 
obtained by mixing yellow ochre with a slight touch of 
black ; shade this with raw umber and Vandyck brown.* 
The sky, which forms a background for the festoons of 

* For the flesh use fle^-color ready prepared, diluting it to the proper 
tint and shading with raw umber and a very little neutral tint. 




DESIGN FOR BOOKCASE, IX MAHOGANY OR OTHER DARK WOOD. 



with cobalt, Prussian blue, and indigo will give all the 
required tones. Prussian green and vegetable green are 
useful colors ready mixed. The rocks must be painted 
in the lighter parts a cool gray. Neutral tint diluted will 
produce the necessary color. The shadows must be of 
a warmer shade with a variety of tints touched in here 
and there, to give brightness and tone. Keep the rivulet 
light and sparkling. For the flowers, chiefly pink roses, 
repeat the treatment for the dress. The scrolls paint 
with golden yellow shaded with raw umber ; the same 
for bow, quiver, and torch. The bird gray and brown. 
The dolphins must be delicately painted in rainbow 
shades, like opalescent glass. The corner ornaments, 
partially covered with the dolphin's tails, a rich deep 
gold with red tracery a shade or two darker than the 
border. For diluting the colors use water in which a 



The design of Boucher's, given herewith (page 103), is 
from an *' over-door " painted by him in the Hotel 
Soubise, now demolished. Though originally executed 
in oils, it is very well adapted to be reproduced in painted 
tapestry, and might as well serve for a screen as to fill 
the place above a door. The coloring of all such or- 
namental paintings in 
Boucher's time was 
light, rather gay as to 
the costumes, and, in 
general, such as is most 
easily obtained in tapes- 
try painting. The frame, 
as in the case of all ro- 
coco works of the sort, 
may either be treated as 
part of the picture, the 
tapestry outside of it be- 
ing tinted one deep color, 
or it may be of carved 
and gilded wood, or of 
wood painted white and 
relieved with gilding. 
In the following instruc- 
tions it will be assumed 
that it will be painted, 
and that a simple rec- 
tangular frame and stand 
of mahogany or rose- 
wood will enclose the - 
whole composition. 

In that case it will be - 
advisable to paint the 
spare canvas between 
the real frame and the 
painted one a dark blue. 
The frame will be paint- 
ed in several washes of 
rich yellow with outlines 
and a few washes of 
burnt Sienna for shad- 
ing. It is better not to 
attempt to make it very 
realistic by the use of 
other tints. Except the 
outlining, which should 
be left to the last, it may 
be the first work done. 
The blue and gold of the 
border will give a value 
to the white of the tap- 
estry which the painter 
will not care to lose by 
the application of too 
deep color in the sky and 
in the lights. Take note 
of the cloud-markings in, 
the design, and let them 
separate the tints, which 
should be at the bottom 
turquoise, shading into 
"bleu du ciel." The 
edges of the clouds may 
be left white, while the 
rest of them will receive, 
in several washes, a tone 
of the blue used in the 
upper part of the sky deepened by the addition of a very 
little rose madder. The distant trees to the right may re- 
ceive a first wash of this same tint, to be gone over after- 
ward with various light tones of green. To the left, where 
they are nearer, the greens only should be used. The 
sheep and dog may be treated as white objects ; but, in 
the shading, less blue should be used than in the woman's 
chemise, so as to make a distinction between the warm 
white of an animal's skin and the colder white of linen 
draper)-. The woman's dress may be a bright red with 
shadows either in green or purple tones. The man's 
dress may be in various tones of lilac, the darkest being 
in the shaded parts of the coat. The broken bank in 
the foreground gives an opportunity to introduce the 
golden and burnt Sienna tints of the frame in new com- 
binations into the picture, while the dark blue or indigo 
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of the outer border may be used everywhere in the fore- 
ground for the darkest touches. The water behind the 
figures should be treated with a melange of the different 
tones of the sky and distance. As in ah 1 tapestry paint- 
ing, it will be well to leave out all the little touches of 
light that may be observed in the draperies and fore- 
ground. Colors not used in the progress of the work, 
but harmonizing with them, may be introduced into these 
at the end, very much diluted, of course, but quite pure. 
This will give the sparkling and brilliant effect which 
tapestry paintings should have but too often lack. 



ORANGE PORTIERE DESIGN. {Page 105.) 

In this charming design the body of the curtain is of 
yellow silk canvas and the border of copper silk canvas. 
The latter is to be worked in 
solid embroidery with silks, 
the leaves and stems in olives, 
and the oranges with. yellow 
and orange silks, mingled 
with gold thread. All of the 
outlines should be gold 
thread. The design would 
also be very effective if the 
leaves and oranges were done 
in velvet applique with out- 
lines of gold. The fringe is 
of yellow silk and gold. 



superseded. On this theory there are plenty of intelligent 
decorators who do not hesitate to use velvet or satin-faced 
papers and •' brocatelles ;" but one would be inclined to 
draw the line — we certainly should — at an effect of tufted 
textile, for ceilings, with mock buttons and all, recently 
brought out by Messrs. Fuller & Lang. But we readily 
forgive those enterprising manufacturers for this unfor- 
tunate case of backsliding, in consideration of the un- 
doubtedly good influence they have had in improving 
the public taste in the matter of wall decoration. They 
were the first to invite artists like Louis Tiffany, Samuel 
Colman, Lockwood De Forrest, Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood to make designs for American 
wall papers, and their subsequent liberal prize competi- 
tion, although five years have elapsed, still exercises a 
decided influence on their business. Mrs. Wheeler's 



For a person who has 
many books, and no great 
plenty of room in which to 
lodge them, bookcases like 
the one which we illustrate 
are a necessity. It is easy 
to say that the low cases of 
modern fashion are more 
commodious and pleasanter 
to look at. They are so, but, 
with them, one must either be 
content with few books or 
have a large room about 
which to dispose one's cases. 

Besides which, if open, they admit dust, and, if 
closed by glass, the glass is liable to be accidentally 
broken. The lower part of the case which we illustrate 
has panelled doors, which may be hung either to open 
in the ordinary manner, disclosing a set of shelves for 
papers and large books, or may open at the top, the in- 
terior serving as a box portfolio for prints. Above are 
long and shallow drawers, which may also serve for 
prints. The superstructure has glass doors and is for 
books of ordinary sizes. The handsome proportions of 
the whole and its modest architectural treatment fit it 
for the type of a series of bookcases to be placed around a 
symmetrically designed libra- 
ry, between the windows or 
other openings. Singly, it 
would look rather out of 
place, except in an office, or 
in a large room with some 
architectural pretension. It 
is designed to be executed 
in mahogany, but would look 
well in any dark wood. 




offender in the feminine. A wide range of wall papers 
similar to those we have described, in imitation of silks, 
velvets, tapestries, and brocatelles, is to be found at the 
rooms of Messrs. Frederick Beck & Co., some of them 
with peculiarly rich and original effects duly covered by 
patents. But with this firm the rage for Louis XVI. 
decoration has, moreover, found striking recognition by 
the introduction of the novelty of actual canvas panels, 
printed in colors in imitation of the genuine Beauvais 
and Gobelins. The dyes used for these, we are assured, 
are permanent, so that the canvas can be washed with- 
out injury to the colors. As yet, we have seen only a 
few specimens, but they were so promising that we look 
forward with much interest to future developments of 
the enterprise. Copies of famous tapestries, really well 
printed, under competent supervision, for purposes of 
decoration, would certainly 
be worth more artistically 
than the average painted+Xz.- 
pestry. They would, indeed, 
be extremely interesting, in 
view of the impossibility of 
securing for this country any 
of the originals. But, then, 
as already intimated, the 
models to be printed from 
must really be well done — 
in fact, the work of artists. 



INTERIOR CHURCH 
DECORA TION. 



beautiful bee and honeycomb design, which took the 
first prize at that competition, is still a favorite, as is 
also Miss Dora Wheeler's peony design, which won the 
third prize. The latter, indeed, is now made in cheap 
goods to meet the popular demand for it, and nothing, 
we are told, sells better than Mr. De Forrest's flat Indian 
design, with the border resembling fret-work, which was 
originally brought out about the same time as those 
already alluded to. Some of this artist's more recent 
designs, simple and beautiful in their original coloring, 
have been promoted to an "edition de luxe," gorgeous 
with embossed gold grounds and raised brocatelle 



PRINTED WALL DEC- 
ORA TIONS. 



The rage for rooms in the 
style of Louis XVI. and his 
two immediate predecessors 
seems to have had a decided 
influence on the wall decora- 
tion of rooms of lesser pre- 
tensions. Imitations in wall 

papers of silk brocades and tapestries seem likely to 
divide the market the coming season with reproductions 
of simple effects in " flocks" or " cheviots," suggesting 
flatted walls with raised stencilling. On the one hand, 
we have the extreme richness suggestive of the luxury 
of the declining French monarchy, and on the other 
the more sober and certainly not less refined taste of 
the average American of moderate means. Perhaps 
all wall papers may be said to be more or less imitations 
of or substitutes for something else, whether it be of mere 
stencilling or the rich tapestry of the olden times, which it 




WOOD PANEL, IN THE CHATEAU DE MILON. CARVED BY DAVID D'ANGERS. 



effects. We are glad to know that Mrs. Wheeler's ex- 
quisite water lily paper, in delicate tints of green and 
pink, with occasional horizontal lines of gold or silver, 
suggesting water, continues to be a favorite. It is an 
excellent sign of the times that wall papers are generally 
bought now because they are good, and not because they 
are just fresh from the factory. Surely, nothing more 
forcibly stamps a buyer as lacking in artistic feeling than 
her declared determination to have " something new," 
no matter how desirable otherwise may be the goods she 
may be inspecting. It is advisedly that we speak of the 



The Church of the Ascen- 
sion, at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, is 
becoming notable on account 
of its decorations. It has 
lately put up a south window 
by Mr. John Lafarge, repre- 
senting " The Presentation 
in the Temple." The Virgin 
and child are seen to the left, 
in the shadow of an arched 
recess, and are facing Simeon 
and Anna ; a group of angels fills the upper panes. 
The whole composition is Venetian in the quiet dignity 
of its lines and no less Venetian in the sumptuous- 
ness of its coloring. There is a highly meritorious 
larger central window by Mr. Maitland Armstrong, 
representing "The Annunciation," painted with a 
far from sober palette; but it is almost overpowered 
between this window by Lafarge and an earlier one by 
him to the right of it, the latter representing " Christ's 
Visit to Nicodemus," showing the same composition as 
the artist's wall picture in Trinity Church, Boston (illus- 
trated in The Art Amateur, June, 1883). This earlier 
window was put into the 
church when there used to be 
a gallery, the removal of 
which necessitated raising 
the window and building it 
up. The addition, gorgeous 
as it is in its jewelled glass, 
and following the general 
harmony as to color, being 
in a measure perfunctory, 
involves a lack of unity in 
the whole. In both of- his 
windows, the rich range of 
peacock blues, for which Mr. 
Lafarge's coloring is famous, 
is used with resplendent ef- 
fect. 

It is interesting, by the 
way, to notice how the gener- 
ous use of these peacock 
tones permits of the free in- 
troduction of pure green, a 
color which, according to old canons, could be brought 
only sparingly into church windows, and then mainly 
for the purpose of lighting up the reds and blues ; for a 
very little green can be made to do great service. 

The yellows are somewhat dimmed by the flood of 
golden light that enters from the other windows, which, 
with one exception, are almost entirely of yellow cathe- 
dral glass. This exception is above the " Nicodemus " 
already referred to, and is by Mr. John Johnston, for- 
merly a pupil of Mr. Lafarge. The subject of the win- 
dow — " St. John's Vision of the Candlesticks " — is an 



